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Fortress Press, 2011). 

Part H- Becoming Scripture and the Genesis of the Canon 

The end of the matter is this: Scripture and Canon must be differentiated. 

As a closed collection of writings, the Old Testament is first attested in witnesses from 
the late first century CE, namely in Josephus and 4 Ezra 14 (p. 224). 

That's when 'canonical lists' were completed. Naturally, it seems to me, Scripture 
(writings viewed as religiously important) existed before that time and developed, as we 
have seen, over a very long period of time. 

Schmid continues 

The Prologue ... of Sirach .... is of great significance for the history of the canon... (p. 225). 

Concerning the process of 'scripturalization', Schmid notes 

...the religion of ancient Israel only developed into a 'scriptural religion'... little by little (p. 
228). 

How did this happen? Schmid's take on the issue is immensely insightful: 

A normative text adopts a critical and authoritative attitude with respect to the cult (p. 
229). 

Or if I have him right, texts come to significance when cult is disrupted or displaced. 
Schmid continues 

... in the seventh century BCE one cannot yet speak of a 'scriptural religion' in ancient 
Israel... Deuteronomy is a document intended not to replace the cult but to reform it... 
(p. 229). 

But 

... the centralized cult ... is authorized by a text: previously texts were authorized by 
institutions. At the same time, Israel remained essentially a 'cultic religion' and by no 
means mutated at that point into a 'scriptural religion' (p. 229). 

What does this suggest? It suggests that 'Scripture' came to its place of primary 
importance only after the cult was eliminated. Or as Schmid puts it 



Only when Jerusalem was destroyed by the Romans in 70 CE did the daily sacrificial 
worship come to an abrupt and violent end, and only after 70 CE can we say that Judaism, 
now fundamentally shaped by the Pharasaic-Rabbinic approach, had been transformed 
into a scriptural religion (p. 230). 

Naturally, then, since Scripture produces canon and not vice versa 

It is only from this period on that one should speak of an Old Testament canon (p. 230). 

In sum this volume cannot be too highly recommended. It's an eye opening, spirit 
stirring, mentally challenging foray into what is too often a dry and boring exercise in the 
quest for the history of the literature of the Hebrew Bible. Schmid isn't just to be 
commended and congratulated for a useful and important volume; he's to be read. 

This volume is perfect for courses in Old Testament Introduction; for interested readers 
of the Old Testament who want to know 'where it came from'; and for students of the 
Bible as a whole. It belongs on the shelf of every student of the Bible. 

The only problem with the volume (and I never so much as spotted a single typo) is that 
it took far too long for it to be translated from German into English. 
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